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In anticipation of Race Relations Sunday, February 9, 
this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE is devoted to reports 
of important studies in this area. 

Even those white persons who concern themselves with 
the difficulties which Negroes must face in this country 
seldom appreciate the effect of the background of slavery 
on Negro life. A digest is here given of the conclusions 
reached by E. Franklin Frazier in his study of The Negro 
Family in the United States. 

The author, a Negro, professor of sociology at Howard 
University, points out that, in a little more than a century 
and a half the Negro in the United States, “stripped of 
the relatively simple preliterate culture in which he was 
nurtured, has created a folk culture and has gradually 
taken over the more sophisticated American culture.” 
Although the Negro slave was originally “to all intents 
and purposes . . . merely an animated tool,” where “master 
and slave had to live together . . . the human nature of 
the slave had to be taken into account.” Since the Ameri- 
can-born children of the slaves brought from Africa were 
“only slightly influenced” by the “fading memories” of the 
culture of their parents, “their personalities reflected, on 
the whole, the role which they acquired in the plantation 
economy.” 

Mr. Frazier emphasizes the effect of plantation life 
on the families of the slaves. ‘When the sexual taboos 
and restraints imposed by their original culture were lost, 
the behavior of the slaves in this regard was subject at 
first only to the control of the masters and the wishes of 
those selected for mates. Hence, on the large plantations, 
where the slaves were treated almost entirely as instru- 
ments of production and brute force was relied upon as 
the chief means of control, sexual relations were likely 
to be dissociated on the whole from human sentiments 
and feelings. Then, too, the constant buying and selling 
of slaves prevented the development of strong emotional 
ties between the mates. But, where slavery became a 
settled way of life . . . opportunity was afforded for the 
development of strong attachments.” 

In the plantation world the slave mother “played a 
dominant role in the family groupings.” The “funda- 
mental paradox in the slave system” was “maximum inti- 
macy existing in conjunction with the most rigid caste 
system. Cohabitation of the men of the master race with 
women of the slave race occurred on every level and 
became so extensive that it nullified to some extent the 
monogamous mores. The class of mixed-bloods who 
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were thus created formed the most important channel by 
which the ideals, customs, and mores of the whites were 
mediated” to the other Negroes. “It was among this 
class that family traditions became firmly established be- 
fore the Civil War.” 

With emancipation, “‘many of the intimate and sympa- 
thetic ties between the two races were severed. As a 
result, Negroes began to build their own institutions and 
to acquire the civilization of the whites through the 
formal process of imitation and education. Then, too, 
despite their high hopes that their freedom would rest 
upon a secure foundation of landownership, the masses of 
illiterate and propertyless Negroes were forced to become 
croppers and tenants under a modified plantation system. 
In their relative isolation they developed a folk culture 
with its peculiar social organization and social evalua- 
tions.” The maternal-family organization of slavery has 
continued “on a fairly large scale.” Tied up with this 
is “the widespread illegitimacy which one still finds in 
these rural communities.” In such isolated communities 
of the South there seems to be no “moral disapproval” 
of illegitimacy. However, in the better organized com- 
munities where the church is supported by families with 
“some property and traditions of regular family life” it 
does exert some control over sex conduct. 

The “more ambitious and energetic” Negroes have 
“managed to get some education and buy homes.” Many 
of these are descended from the free Negroes (often mul- 
attoes) of the slavery period, others from the more capable 
slaves. In these families the father has had an interest 
in his children and has “established his authority.” They 
constitute a “small nuclei of stable families . . . all over 
the South.” 

Since 1900 the movement to the cities has “torn the 
Negro loose from his cultural moorings.” Many of the 
migrants have been solitary individuals who have “led a 
more or less lawless sex life during their wanderings. 
But many more illiterate or semi-illiterate and impover- 
ished Negro families, broken or held together only by the 
fragile bonds of sympathy and habit, have sought a 
dwelling-place in the slums of southern cities. Because of 
the dissolution of the rural folkways and mores, the 
children in these families have helped to swell the ranks 
of juvenile delinquents. Likewise, the bonds of sympathy 
and community of interests that held their parents together 
in the rural environment have been unable to withstand 
the disintegrating forces in the city.” Illegitimacy is a 
much more serious economic and social problem in urban 
communities than on the isolated plantations. 
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The migration of the Negro to northern cities during 
and since the first World War has “forced him into a 
much more rigorous type of competition with whites than 
he has ever faced. Because of his rural background and 
ignorance, he has entered modern industry as a part of 
the great army of unskilled workers.” His poverty—and 
segregation—has forced him to live in the slums. The 
result has been a “tide of family disorganization.” Family 
traditions and social distinctions significant in ‘the rela- 
tively simple and stable southern communities have lost 
their meaning in the new world of the modern city.” 

“The rapid occupational differentiation” of the Negroes 
has been one of the most important results of urbanization. 
There is now a Negro middle class. But there has not 
been time for this group to “form definite patterns of 
family life. Consequently, there is much confusion and 
conflict in ideals and aims and patterns of behavior” which 
have been taken over from the urban environment. 

The “black industrial proletariat” has now become “a 
permanent part of the industrial proletariat.” As a result, 
“thousands of Negroes are becoming accustomed to the 
discipline of modern industry and are developing habits 
of consumption consonant with their new role.” As the 
Negro has become an industrial worker “the father has 
become the chief breadwinner and assumed a responsible 
place in his family.” 

The development of Negro family life in the United 
States has involved “waste of human life, . . . immorality, 
delinquency, desertions, and broken homes.” But Mr. 
Frazier believes that they have been “the inevitable con- 
sequences of the attempt of preliterate people, stripped of 
their cultural heritage, to adjust themselves to civilization. 
The very fact that the Negro has succeeded in adopting 
habits of living that have enabled him to survive in a 
civilization based upon laissez-faire and competition, itself 
bespeaks a degree of success in taking on the folkways 
and mores of the master race. That the Negro has found 
within the patterns of the white man’s culture a purpose 
in life and a significance for his strivings which have 
involved sacrifices for his children and the curbing of 
individual desires and impulses indicates that he has be- 
come assimilated to a new mode of life.” 

The author finds “evidences . . . that in the urban 
environment, where caste prescriptions lose their force, 
Negroes and whites in the same occupational classes are 
being drawn into closer association than in the past... . 
In the final analysis, the process of assimilation and 
acculturation will be limited by the extent to which the 
Negro becomes integrated into the economic organization 
and participates in the life of the community.” 


Necro YouTtH IN THE DEEP SouTH 


With the above account in mind we may well focus 
attention on conditions among Negro youth. The Ameri- 
can Youth Commission is issuing a series of studies of 
this subject. A general volume, /n a Minor Key by Ira 
DeA. Reid, has already been reviewed in INFORMATION 
SERVICE. (See issue of May 25, 1940.) 

Children of Bondage, by Allison Davis and John Dol- 
lard,? is a study of the personality development of Negro 
youth in two cities of the Deep South, Natchez and New 
Orleans. A larger proportion of the Negroes in the Deep 
South are in the lower-classes than elsewhere in the 
United States. 

In 1930 fewer Negroes owned homes in New Orleans 
than in any other large Southern city, and wages were 
(and still are) lower there. The average income for 
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Negro families was estimated at $500. Only two out of 
every ten Negroes held skilled or white-collar jobs as 
compared with seven out of ten foreign-born whites. 
Nearly half of the married Negro women work outside 
the home, chiefly in domestic service, as compared with 
less than one tenth of the married white women. Although 
only a fourth of the total population is Negro there were 
as many unemployed Negro adults in 1938 as white. In 
some sections two thirds of all the Negro families were 
receiving some form of public relief in that year. There 
are far more illegitimate births and far more juvenile 
delinquents proportionately among Negroes than among 
whites in Louisiana. A far smaller sum per capita is spent 
for the education of Negroes than for whites. 


In Natchez and the surrounding country the situation 
is much worse than in New Orleans. The great majority 
of Negroes can secure only domestic or unskilled work 
in the city—though they form half the population—and 
in the country they are usually tenants. Negro families 
on the plantations receive about $100 in cash a year. In 
the city the average family income is about $1.00 a day 
as compared with $3.00 for whites. 

A digest of the chapter, “How It Feels to Be Lower 
Caste,” is presented here for the light it throws on Negro 
attitudes and their causes. White people, the authors 
(one is a Negro and one a white man) point out, have 
great difficulty in understanding the feelings of Negroes 
because they are taught so thoroughly the white doctrine 
of racial superiority in regard to Negroes, which has 
changed but little “in many essential points” since the 
days of slavery. Another difficulty is the fact that Negroes 
and whites in the South “seldom have face-to-face rela- 
tionships, except m necessary economic transactions,” and 
in those “Nes 5 must always act deferentially.” 


One of the .orms of subordination which Negroes of 
all classes experience is being addressed by their first 
names. White employers or supervisors can maintain a 
stricter discipline over Negroes than over white employes 
because the caste system enables them “(1) to use physical 
violence or the threat of violence against Negroes, and (2) 
to pay them less.” The “great majority” of the upper- 
and middle-class Negro adolescents interviewed for the 
study reported that “they ‘did nothing’ when they were 
called ‘nigger’ or threatened by white people, but insisted 
at the same time that they ‘felt mad’ or ‘saw red.’ .. . 
Lower-class Negro children, however, are usually more 
aggressive in similar caste situations.” They have been 
trained to fight by their families. Usually, their fights 
are with lower-class whites whose parents likewise do 
not object to fighting. 

In general, the upper-class and middle-class Negroes 
who are not employed by white people do not experience 
much direct physical subordination from white people 
“except in stores or in public carriers.” Yet the authors 
describe the experience of a Negro upper-class family 
when two white policemen not in uniform (without show- 


‘ing their badges) arrested a Negro at the point of a 


pistol merely because he had not made room for their 
automobile to pass his on a narrow street. He was 
released at the demand of white people. But no action 
could be taken against the white policemen “because no 
white people would testify against them.” 

. Southern white people, according to the authors, gen- 
erally believe that “the southern Negro does not experi- 
ence his caste restrictions as punishments.” On the con- 
trary, however, “the antagonism voiced by the local white 
people toward Negroes . . . was scarcely more violent 
than that which Negroes” expressed toward whites. 
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The Negro industrial worker, for instance, soon finds 
that “all of the well-paid positions are closed to him. 
If he is hired, he soon learns that he is being paid at a 
much lower hourly rate than are white men doing the 
same kind of work.” Yet he must pay the same price for 
the goods he buys. Thus, the lower wage scale means “a 
deprival of food or clothing, or of access to social tech- 
niques for acquiring money” available to white men. 

While the Negro is not “allowed to seek sexual rela- 
tionships with white women, . . . society does permit 
white men to seek such relationships with Negro women.” 
In situations observed by the interviewers, this meant 
that “a Negro man could not attack a white man who 
sought out his wife or daughter. He must submit and 
let the woman go if she wishes. . . . A Negro minister 
who protested in his church against the numerous liaisons 
between white men and colored women was visited the 
next day by a group of white businessmen who warned 
him not to mention this subject again, under threat of 
being made to leave the city.” 


The Negro child in the Deep South learns early that 
“any efforts to rise out of his caste position will be 
severely punished.” In both Natchez and New Orleans 
“the whipping and killing of Negroes . . . for resisting 
caste demands” occur. Only a few such cases are needed 
to intimidate the whole Negro population. A study of 
conditions in rural areas indicated that “the severity of 
the controls upon Negroes increased in direct proportion 
to the distance of the rural area from a large town or city.” 
As proof that urban Negroes did not know how to behave 
toward a white man a white planter offered the fact that 
a colored businessman in the nearby city had tried to 
shake hands with him. On October 12, 1938, two radio 
stations in New Orleans began to announce “several times 
daily” that a “mob of whites” were hunting for an uni- 
dentified Negro accused of murdering a white man. On 
the second day a Negro was lynched “after reputedly 
confessing the crime to 1,500 armed white men.” 

But the white landlord or employer does not usually 
have to use physical violence to make his Negroes accept 
the caste taboos. “The threat of legalized force, implicit 
in his caste position, and his economic power are usually 
sufficient. . . . The white employer can usually enforce 
any caste demands . . . simply by withholding wages or 
by threatening to discharge the Negro. On the plantation, 
this compliant behavior is reinforced every week or two 
when the Negro has to go to the landlord for credit 
for food.” 

The Negro child learns from white people that “he 
cannot be a member of their economic, social, or educa- 
tional groups. He also learns that he must not be ag- 
gressive toward them, but must dramatize his subordinate 
position by various explicit forms of deference.” From 
his own family, however, he learns that “within the 
bounds of his caste position he may adopt substitute 
modes of aggression toward whites . . . such as sabotage 
in his work for white people (slowness, lack of punctu- 
ality, clumsiness), and the use of flattery, humor, secre- 
tiveness, ‘ignorance,’ and other behavior for outwitting 
white people.” 

The child in a family where the parents are of different 
classes or where one parent was reared in the South and 
the other in the North usually receives a different type of 
caste instruction from each parent. This leaves him in 
“a constant and almost insoluble dilemma.” Another type 
of conflict is that of the city child who is beginning to 
associate with a class above that of his parents. For 
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instance, when a lower-class Negro child in Natchez or 
New Orleans completes a high-school course he tends to 
accept the caste standards of his teachers and reject that 
of his parents. 

The authors estimate that in Natchez or New Orleans 
the social and economic limitations against tlie dark- 
skinned child are so great that “the chances of his being 
forced into lower class are about three times as great as 
those of a white child.” Furthermore, the caste system 
withholds from Negroes the normal rewards to white 
children for habits of study, sexual restraint, law observ- 
ance and skilled work. Yet these are the things the 
Negro needs to learn. 


Necro YOUTH IN THE Borper STATES 


In the “border states’”*—between the North and the 
South—the Negroes must face situations different from 
those above described. The second study by the Youth 
Commission, Negro Youth at the Crossways, by E. Frank- 
lin Frazier,* of Howard University, reports the attitudes 
of Negro youth in Washington, D. C., and Louisville, 
Ky. In the border states Negroes have “a greater security 
of life and property and . . . a better opportunity to get 
an education.” In Mississippi alone there have been twice 
as many lynchings from 1 to 1936 than in the six 
border states combined. Only Kentucky has a record 
comparable to that of the states of the old South. In 1930, 
96.6 per cent of the Negro children from seven to 13 years 
of age were in school in the District of Columbia and 91.1 
per cent in Kentucky. But in no state of the old South 
were 90 per cent of the Negro children in school. Illiter- 
acy is far greater among the Negroes of the old South 
than in the border states, even in Kentucky. The Negroes 
are usually able to vote in the border states. Only about 
nine per cent of all the Negroes in the United States are 
in these six states and the Negroes are only a small part 
of the population except in the District of Columbia 
where slightly over a quarter are Negroes. There has 
been very little change in the proportion of Negroes in 
these states since 1910 although a comparatively large 
proportion are migrants. In these states as a whole three 
out of four of the Negroes are city dwellers. 

Negroes say that relations between the two races have 
grown worse in recent years in Washington. In general, 
Negroes are restricted to “unskilled or menial tasks” 
while white people fill the more responsible positions. In 
government employment the color line is not so rigid as 
in private employment, although it does exist. The great 
majority of Negroes are employed as common laborers 
or as janitors, porters or watchmen. In some of the New 
Deal activities there are Negro units with Negroes in 
administrative as well as clerical positions. 

A separate school system was already in existence in 
the District of Columbia when free public schools were 
set up, and has always been maintained. Three of the 
nine members of the board of education are Negroes and 
a Negro assistant superintendent of schools is in charge 
of the Negro schools. Negro teachers in elementary and 
vocational schools have larger classes than do white 
teachers, and, during most recent years, the proportion of 
money appropriated for Negro schools has been consider- 
ably smaller than that due on the basis of enrollment. 

While Negroes in the border states do not have to 
endure the brutalities from white policemen that they 
experience in the South, the police courts especially “tend 


8 Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
the District of Columbia. 
* Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. 
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to treat all Negroes as buffoons or criminals or members 
of a subordinate caste.” Negroes are excluded from 
white theaters. If they are allowed to eat at the same 
lunch counter they are usually differently treated. Some 
department stores do not want Negro customers. 


But there are many informal relations between Negroes 
and whites. Some of them are bad—as in the control of 
the “numbers” racket by white “bankers.” Informal 
social relationships between the stable members of both 
races develop extremely slowly because the “dominant 
attitudes in the community are opposed to them.” 


What, then, of the Negro youth who grow up in this 
environment? Young people in lower-class families— 
about two-thirds of the Negroes in the border states—are 
trained to accept the traditional attitude of “inevitable” 
subordination to the white man. Like the children in 
the Deep South they have learned techniques for “getting 
by”—“ ‘acting like a monkey,’ ‘jibing,’ flattery, and plain 
lying.” Since there is little risk of mob violence in the 
border cities lower-class Negro youth find ways “for 
expressing their hatred” of the whites. Middle-class 
Negro families, however, are “more sophisticated” in 
their attitude toward the problem. They, too, believe that 
the Negro must “accommodate himself to the white man’s 
world” but they do not think that the white man is “inher- 
ently” superior. “They believe that the Negro should 
seek power, money, and education in order to match his 
wits with the white man’s.” Upper-class Negro families 
“never attempt to inculcate attitudes of subordination to 
whites.” They try to “identify themselves culturally with 
upper-class whites and show considerable prejudice” to- 
ward the middle and the lower-class Negroes as well as 
toward “poor whites.” But even so, “upper-class children 
cannot escape some feeling of inferiority.” 


The public schools, the author says, “exert a great in- 
fluence on the personality of Negro youth because they 
are under the control and reflect the outlook of the small 
upper-class of mixed blood. Because of their social status 
and dark complexion, lower-class youth are subject to 
discrimination on the part of [upper-class Negro] teachers 
as well as on the part of other pupils. . . . In spite of 
these limitations the public school does awaken ambition 
in some lower-class youth and gives them a sense of 
personal dignity, and to some extent equips the lower- 
class and more especially the middle-class youth to com- 
pete with upper-class individuals. . . .” 


Mr. Frazier is sharply critical of the Negro church. 
He finds that “despite the fact that the Negro church is 
on the whole an institution created, supported, and con- 
trolled by Negroes, there is nothing in its ideology to 
cause Negro youth to have greater respect for them- 
selves as Negroes. The majority of Negro youth of all 
classes believe that God is white. . . . They believe that 
because of His goodness and justice, colored people will 
not suffer discrimination in the other world. Second, 
because of its other-worldly outlook, the Negro church 
practically ignores the problem of the status of the Negro 
in this world. The present status of the Negro is taken 
for granted and the Negro is taught to look forward to 
the other world for more equitable relations between men. 
The lower classes, especially the most illiterate and the 
most impoverished, find in the ecstatic form of religious 
services an outlet for their pent up emotions and frustra- 
tions. Third, .. . Negro youth are very critical of the 
church and in many cases scoff at its pretensions as a 
way to salvation. Fourth, in those relatively few cases 
where churches show some intelligent understanding of 
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the outlook and problems of Negro youth . . . the respons¢ 
on their part is, on the whole, favorable.” 

Particularly serious is the problem of securing employ 
ment. Upper-class and middle-class youth who hope ta 
enter professions within the Negro community itself ar¢ 
not in as difficult a position as those of the lower-class 
with “little hope of rising out of their class.” The latte 
“look with grave misgivings upon obtaining employment 
even in occupations traditionally held by Negroes. Man 
of them turn to criminal and antisocial behavior in order 
to survive the struggle, while others become accommo 
dated to low types of legitimate employment.” 


Negroes tend to accept the idea that they “lack the 
capacity to cooperate as other racial groups. Lower-class 
individuals . . . naively attribute the Negro’s shortcomings 
and economic dependence to his inability to cooperate. 
Upper-class Negro businessmen, whose interests are in- 
volved, propagate the notion that the failure of Negro 
business is due to the fact that Negroes do not cooperate 
or patronize the Negro businesses,” in spite of the fact 
that a fully “segregated economy” is not possible. 


Mr. Frazier concludes: “The culture, traditions, and 
economic position of the family determine not only the 
type of discipline to which the child is subjected but the 
manner in which he develops his conception of himself 
as a Negro. As he grows up, his contacts with the 
larger outside social world influence still further his 
attitudes toward himself as a Negro as well as his atti- 
tudes toward white people.” Since free and easy partici- 
pation in the larger community is impossible his attitude 
= will show the influence of his isolated socia 
world. 


American Caste System” 


The volumes digested in the preceding article describe 
the workings of the caste system in the Deep South and 
the border states. In The American Caste System‘ Buell 
G. Gallagher, president of Talladega College, points out 
that it is nation-wide. The Christian Church is, for the 
most part, no exception to the rule. “Only occasionally” 
do the churches break away from the caste system, “rec- 
ognizing that Christ has made all one.” 

The only real solution to the problem is integration 
which would “remove all artificial barriers to the free 
social movement of people of all races and classes.” Its 
advocates would “attempt to realize something of the 
meaning of the brotherhood of man.” Whether this can 
be done or not “depends largely on the Christian churches.” 
Individuals or groups who are concerned about the present 
situation should, he believes, “begin in their own local 
communities.” In addition to “the simple fraternizing 
of individuals and groups,” study and research along a 
number of lines are needed: problems of housing for 
Negroes and other minority groups, the difference in 
recreational opportunities for the two races, educational 
facilities for Negroes, political and civil rights for Negroes 
the importance of caste restrictions as factors causing 
crime and delinquency, economic opportunities for Ne- 
groes, race relations within the churches. These are some 
of the “sore spots” suggested for study and action. 

Specific activities which are “basic” for those who would 
work toward integration are suggested by Katherine 
Gardner, associate secretary of the Federal Council’s De 
partment of Race Relations. 


1 Social Action, January 15, 1941. Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, Ne 
York, N. Y. 15 cents. 
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